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THE PENNY-A-LINER. 


Tue penny-a-liner and ‘the special commissioner’ 
occupy two literary extremes in connection with 
the daily newspaper press of London. The special 
commissioner has usually a prolonged duty to 
fulfil; possibly to follow the fortunes of an army in 
the field or in a beleaguered fortress, prepared to 
incur no small hazard, to bear no small amount of 
privation, for the one object of sending home news 
to the paper which he represents. The special 
correspondent is the next in degree; his duties 
are less exceptional than those of the special 
commissioner, but are more frequently and exten- 
sively brought into requisition, Then there are 
the local correspondents, the regular reporters, 
and the occasional correspondents, all engaged in 
their several ways in providing the sustenance 
which the editor deals out to the public day by 
day. 

Bat the penny-a-liner is distinct from all these. 
It is to him we mainly owe our knowledge of the 
facts that a crazy old man in the back-slums fell 
down last night; that Mrs Mahony bit off the 
nose of Biddy Sullivan ; that the devouring element 
at the oilman’s shop was not extinguished till long 
after midnight; that seven men and three boys 
would inevitably have been drowned but for the 
gallant exertions of the Royal Humane Society’s 
icemen; that a railway van ran over a child this 
morning in the Poultry ; that a labourer’s wife in 
Lambeth had four children at a birth, all alive ; 
that the convict ate heartily and slept uncommonly 
well, on the night before his execution ; that there 
was such a glut of herrings at market yesterday, 
that the costermongers went to Billingsgate instead 
of to Covent Garden—or, in coster lingo, to the 
‘Gate’ instead of the ‘ Garden ;’ that the Claimant 
was cheered by a crowd when coming out of his 
solicitor’s office; that a butcher in Clare Market 
killed a sow weighing an unprecedented number 
of stones; and that the rushing flood, after the 
heavy rain, entered the living-rooms in Deepdown 
Street, and washed away the scanty furniture of 
the affrighted inmates. 


The penny-a-liner is the hurry-scurry gatherer 
of such items of news, which he dresses up with as 
much eloquence and sensationalism as he can. 
He is out at all hours, day and night, searching for 
information in ways that would baffle the in- 
genuity of any one else. His professional designa- 
tion is due to the fact that he and his brethren 
were originally paid at the rate of one penny per 
printed line; but it does not follow that his 
present remuneration is at the same small rate. 
His work is very precarious. He is not employed 
by the editor of any newspaper to collect news or 
write articles; he speculates on his own account, 
does the work first, and seeks for a customer after- 
wards—just as a working cabinet-maker, having 
finished an article of furniture, takes it to a 
dealer’s shop in the hope of selling it. Sometimes, 
having attended two or more coroners’ inquests on 
one day, and written an account of each, he fails to 
obtain publication for even one, and his whole 
labour falls to the ground. The editor may have 
his columns quite full, or may deem these partic- 
ular inquests of small public interest, or may not 
like the style in which the reports are written: 
be the reason what it may, his decision is final, 
and the penny-a-liner finds that his time has been 
wasted, his pocket left unprovided. He is not 
bound to any one paper; he sends to two or more, 
preparing as many copies as may be needed. If he 
sends the same ‘Inquest,’ or the same ‘Terrible 
Accident,’ to four or five morning papers, he hopes 
that one or other, even if no more than one, will 
turn up trumps. He has a chance of being paid 
four or five times over; for as no editor knows 
what the others will insert, each decides without 
reference to the others, and all may happen to take 
the same favourable view at the same time. These 
are the prizes in the penny-a-liner’s lottery; the 
blanks turn up when, owing to a pressure of 
parliamentary or political news, all kinds of 
scraps, odds and ends, and unimportant paragraphs 
are ruthlessly swept away at the last moment ; 
they may have been set up in type or not, but, 
unlike the work of the staff-writers, unless they 
appear they are not paid for. 
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If he is accurate in his statements of facts, the 
penny-a-liner may have a fair chance with Mr 
Editor ; but if otherwise, his subsequent contribu- 
tions stand a poor chance of insertion. As to style 
of writing, irrespective of truth of narrative, that 
is an affair which each ‘liner’ decides for himself. 
If he thinks he can do a little in the forcible or the 
elegant manner, he tries it on ; if he is well up in 
phrases of sympathy with suffering humanity, he 
believes that he could produce a very moving 
account of any ‘distressing calamity ;’ if he can 
induce his soul to rise to lofty indignation at the 
oppression of the helpless, he could produce half a 
column of agony relating to the barbarous way in 
which a father has deserted his poor children, 
He soon finds out whether any particular editor 
likes those varieties of fine writing, and he shapes 
his course accordingly. Sometimes a ‘liner’ has a 
run of luck. There is on record a case of a murder 
and inquest in London which excited an extra- 
ordinary amount of interest. The inquiry was 
prolonged for ten days; the report of each day’s 
proceedings occupied from two to three columns ; 
and the same ‘liner’ had the good fortune to see 
his own particular reports used in six morning 
papers, though doctored or curtailed in any way 
that the respective editors thought proper. Mr 
Grant, in his recent history of the newspaper press, 
mentions a case in which, as editor of the Morning 
Advertiser, he inserted ten articles of three columns 
each relating to the inquest on the bodies of persons 
killed by an accident on the Brighton Railway. 
They were prepared by three ‘liners,’ who agreed to 
act in partnership ; the reports were accepted by, 
and inserted in, six morning papers ; and the pay- 
ment netted by the triumviri was really very hand- 
some. It is more than hinted that some of the ‘liners’ 
accept gratuities occasionally, as an inducement to 
the suppression of reports which would be painful 
or discreditable to individuals and families. 

The editors of different papers are quite aware 
that the same report of the same occurrence is sent 
to many or all of them. In fact it is only through 
the aid of the ‘liners’ that they can obtain speedy 
news of unforeseen minor events. No writer of 
higher standing would consent to tramp about the 
town at all hours, looking, like Mr Micawber, for 
something or other to ‘turn up.’ The editor can- 
not afford to disregard small local occurrences ; they 
are much in favour with insatiable newspaper 
readers, and he must obtain accounts of them 
from the ‘liners,’ if at all. News spoils sooner than 
the most delicate fish ; it must be ready at once, or 
it is valueless in the eyes of the editor. Hence, if 
the information be both prompt and reliable, he 
does not reject it merely because other editors have 
been supplied with the same narrative from the 
same ‘liner ;’ he uses just as much of it as suits 
him, and pays for what he uses. The ‘liner’ does 
not take the trouble to write out as many copies as 
there are newspapers to which he intends to send 
his communication; he makes use of a cheap and 
convenient ‘manifold.’ He interleaves (say) six 


sheets of a peculiar kind of paper, known to the 
fraternity as ‘flimsy,’ with an equal number of 
sheets of blackened paper; he writes with an 
ivory style or blunt point on the uppermost sheet ; 
and the pressure employed is sufficient to cause 
each sheet of flimsy to take up its due dose of 
black, which thus serves for ink. It happens that 
the number of London morning papers to which 
these communications are sent is just about equal 
to the number of copies which the writer can 
‘manifold’ at once: the black transfer being too 
faint on any below the sixth sheet. 

Mr Grant tells us that, although the editors 
wish for promptness and accuracy rather than fine 
writing, they nevertheless require a certain artistic 
mode of beginning an article ; something that will 
catch the eye and whet the curiosity of the reader. 
Thus, it might be true enough that ‘ Last evening 
a case of suicide occurred at No. 35 Blank Street, 
Islington, &c. &c.; but the ‘liner’ is tempted, both 
by the hope of a few extra pence for a few extra 
lines, and by a wish to attract by liveliness, to 
commence somewhat as follows: ‘Last evening 
the whole of the neighbourhood of Blank Street, 
Islington, was thrown into a state of the utmost 
consternation in consequence of its having tran- 
spired that one of the most desperate cases of 
suicide ever known had occurred in No. 35 of that 
street, The particulars of this deplorable tragedy 
have been furnished to us, and are as follows ;’ &c. 

Some liners bend their energies so resolutely 
to the literature of dreadful fires, that their 
contributions are looked forward to as a matter of 
course. One of the fraternity hired a room over a 
fire-engine station, and made an arrangement with 
the firemen that they should wake him when any 
fire broke out. He would hurry on a few clothes, 
mount the engine by the side of the driver, and get 
to the scene of conflagration long before any other 
liner. The editors of the morning papers, hearing 
of his assiduity, tacitly agreed to give him the pref- 
erence, and he became the acknowledged king of 
‘ Awful Conflagrations’ He kept plenty of ‘mani- 
fold’ always ready, full of the agony and sensational 
language usual in such narratives, leaving blanks 
for putting in the prosaic facts ; and thus the greater 
a of the description of a fire would be written 

efore the fire broke out. How the narratives are 
dressed up by the time the newspaper is issued, 
readers know too well to need to be reminded; but 
it would be difficult for an English ‘liner’ to sur- 
pass the following transatlantic bit: ‘About this 
instant of time the rear-wall of the back edifice 
came down clash, with a stunning crash which shook 
“all Nater” in the neighbourhood ; and the fire- 
fiend, grinning with malignant glee, kicked his heels 
about the rear portion of the stores and clerks’ 
offices adjoining the deflagrating structures,’ 

Sometimes penny-a-liners, by union and prompt- 
ness combined, achieve results analogous in a 
humble way to those of a skilful tactician in war. 
Several years ago, when Lord John Manners was a 
candidate at a Colchester election, considerable 
oe interest was felt in the matter ; and all the 

ondon morning journals, save one, sent down 
special reporters to do ample justice to a speech he 
was expected to make. On the following morning 
only one London newspaper gave a report of the 
speech, and that was the one which had not sent a 
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reporter, Triumph in one, vexation in all the others, 
Ted to inquiry, which elicited the following explana- 
tion. First: the failure of the reporters. Lord 
John began his speech at so late an hour in the 
evening that it was only half finished when the 
last train started from Colchester to London; the 
reporters all agreed that the fragment which they 
could send would be hardly worth the trouble ; 
they waited to hear and report the entire speech, 
and brought or sent their well-written reports to 
London the following day. Secondly : the success 
of the ‘liners.’ Two of them agreed to go down to 
Colchester ‘on spec.’ with a hope that the lateness of 
the speech-making would baffle the regular report- 
ers. They obtained free press railway passes; and 
they had only forty minutes available at Colchester 
before the starting of the last train, One of them 
went in search of, and obtained, a copy of an Ad- 
dress to the Electors, just then issued by Lord 
John’s Committee; while the other went to the 
town-hall, got the names of some of the notabili- 
ties present, scanned the general state of matters in 
the hall, and heard the beginning of Lord John’s 
speech. The two met at the station at the proper 
time, got into the guard’s van (by — arrange- 
ment), and then set to work by lamplight. One, 
assuming that Lord John would do little more 
than repeat the substance of his address in his 
speech, made up a speech accordingly, using many 
vague but high-sounding phrases, without ventur- 
ing on precise facts or statements, The other was 
able to introduce the speech with the usual mode 
of treatment about the hall, the meeting, the 
rsons present, the enthusiastic cheers, and so 
forth. It was finished in the van, taken to the 
editor of the one paper, and by him eagerly 
inserted. The report was much shorter than those 
which appeared in the other —_ on the follow- 
ing day ; but it was admitted to be a very clever 
affair, far above the usual level of penny-a-lining. 
Another instance was still more remarkable, as 
illustrative at once of the ingenuity and the auda- 
city sometimes displayed by individual members of 
the body. When the Duke of Wellington was 
prime-minister, one of the morning newspapers 
gave the programme of a very important govern- 
ment proceeding about to be adopted. It startled 
all parties, and created an immense sensation 
among the Tories; for that political party had 
received no information that the cabinet intended 
any such move ; nay, the majority of the cabinet 
ministers themselves were equally in the dark ; and 
yet the announcement was true. The Duke was 
full of wrath at the premature display of his plans, 
and equally full of surprise, seeing that those plans 
had not been committed to paper. The clue to the 
mystery was after a time obtained. The Duke of 
ellington was rather deaf during the second half 
of his life, and (as is usually the case under such 
circumstances) adopted a somewhat loud tone in 
conversation. One evening, after a stirring debate 
in the House of Lords, the Duke walked home arm 
in arm with another peer, a trusted member of his 
party, but not a member of the government. In 
the course of conversation he gave the outline of a 
scheme which he had determined to put into effect, 
but of which he had said nothing to his colleagues 
in the cabinet. A penny-a-liner happened to be 
outside the House of Lords. He caught some 
words from the lips of the loud-talking Duke, saw 
at once that they bore an important relation to the 


existing politics of the day, and resolved to attempt 
a neat thing in the way of business. Laying aside 
honour and delicacy as troublesome companions, he 
followed the two peers at a cautious distance, and 
picked up the loud words as they fell upon his ear. 
The night was dark, the tread of his steps was 
made soft for the occasion, and he escaped detection. 
during a long portion of the Duke’s walk to Apsley 
House. Returning to his lodgings, the ‘liner’ got 
up an account of the momentous policy intended 
by the noble Duke at the head of His Majesty’s 
government, written in the proper newspaper 
style. Knowing that none of the papers would 
place trust in any flimsy from a ‘liner’ if sent 
in the usual way, on a subject so peculiarly 
special and momentous as this, he adopted 
another plan. Mr Black, editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, had that day given a ‘leader’ of his 
own, in which the Duke was severely handled for 
refusing to make known his plans in the House of 
Lords. The ‘liner’ went to Mr Black, handed him 
the article he had prepared, and, on being pressed, 
candidly avowed the manceuvre he had adopted. 
The temptation was too great to be resisted; Mr 
Black accepted the ‘liner’s’ article, paid for it 
handsomely, and inserted it next morning as a 
double-leaded leading article. The effect was 
immense, The conductors of the other papers 
were surprised and vexed at being thus forestalled 
by the Morning Chronicle; the Whigs were elated 
at the disclosures thus made; the Tories were 
mortified at having been thus kept in the dark by 
the ministers of their choice ; the Duke’s colleagues 
in the cabinet were something more than mortified 
at having been deemed equally unworthy of his 
trust; and the clubs discussed the affair day after 
day. Many influential members of parliament 
pe upon Mr William Clements, principal pro- 
prietor of the Morning Chronicle, and asked him 
to tell them ‘in confidence’ how the information 
was obtained; but, until the article had produced 
its full effect, in relation to the party politics of 
the day, Mr Black would not of we fe. his own 
employer the history of the secret. As the Duke 
had not committed his plan to paper, and had . 
communicated it orally only to his friend the peer, 
his suspicions lighted in that quarter; and much 
unpleasantness resulted, until the real truth oozed 
out. 

Mr Grant states that it has come within his 
personal knowledge, as editor, that a ‘liner’ would 
—aided by a few friends—get up a so-called public 
meeting, in order to earn a little money by 
reporting the speeches ; perhaps only eight or ten 
persons were present, but they all spoke, and the 
speaking supplied him with materials for a report 
of respectable length. One ‘liner’ has been known 
for his dexterity in getting up deputations to the 
prime-minister, or some other member of the 
government, on some real or fancied grievance; as 
the other ‘liners’ knew nothing about it before- 
hand, he had the field all to himself; and his 
report of the interview had a chance of insertion in 
three or four different papers on the following 
morning. 

But making allowance for occasional queer modes 
of obtaining or inventing news, the ‘ penny-a- 
liners’ are a class whom the public could ill spare. 
The regular reporters cannot be everywhere at 
critical moments ; they report in accordance with 
previous arrangements with the editor, and are by 
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no means in a position to hunt up the sudden news 
which is so much sought for in papers. The 
‘liner’ does this, and works hard at his vocation. 


A CAPTIVITY IN SIBERIA. 


ALexanpDeR I. Emperor of Russia—he who took 
part in the great European war against Napoleon, 
and is remembered by many still living as having 
visited London along with other crowned heads in 
1814, died after a short illness at Taganrog, 
December 1, 1825. His decease caused some 
political confusion. Alexander had no son, but he 
had three younger brothers, Constantine, Nicholas, 
and Michael, and the eldest, Constantine, was the 
rightful successor. In a deed, however, dated in 
1822, Constantine had renounced his right ; so that 
at Alexander’s death, the succession fell to the next 
brother, Nicholas; but as he was unpopular, the 
opinion was industriously circulated that Constan- 
tine’s renunciation had been obtained by force. 
There was accordingly considerable opposition to 
the accession of Nicholas, and several regiments 
became compromised, not only as adherents of 
Constantine, but as being connected with certain 
secret societies who sought to promote a reform 
in state policy. A tumult ensued, which led to 
bloodshed and stern measures of repression. 

It was altogether an ill-managed affair, and was 
not followed by a soothing course of policy on 
the part of the victors. Many of the conspirators 
—for so they were called—were taken prisoners, 
and subjected to exile in Siberia. What that 
punishment infers is pretty well known, from 
the pathetic tale of Madame Cottin. The banish- 
ment to this wild Asiatic region is no light 
matter. Some of the exiles are doomed to hard 
labour in the mines ; others are put to less labo- 
rious but compulsory occupations ; and a third 
class are settled in specified districts under surveil- 
lance of the police, and allowed to employ them- 
selves as they please. 

Among the unfortunate prisoners on the occasion 
referred to was the young and spirited Baron 
Rosen, who, on being taken from his family, was 
kept in a species of guard-room in the Winter 
Palace at St Petersburg, where he remained four- 
teen days without a bed, and almost without food. 
Then, after some trivial examinations, he was 
transferred, blindfold, to the fortress, and immured 
in a darkened cell, as if he had been the vilest of 
criminals. Subject to occasional examinations, and 
permitted at times to write a few lines to his wife, 
Rosen experienced horrid doubts as to what was to 
be his fate. Often, to beguile the dreariness of his 
imprisonment, he sang songs expressive of his 
feelings and of love for his country. In a state 
too wretched to be described, Rosen was con- 
fined for several months, and then, without any 
regular trial, he was condemned to ten years’ 
forced labour and perpetual banishment to Siberia. 
For a large number of his comrades, the sentence 
was slightly modified. Several were condemned to 
death. All had the indignity of being stripped of 


their uniforms, and having their swords broken 
over their heads by the public executioner. 

Rosen’s banishment did not take place imme- 
diately. He was recommitted to the fortress of St 
Petersburg; and being kept in a cell better lighted 
than the one he formerly occupied, and allowed the 
solace of books, his sufferings were in a degree 
softened, Every ten days he was allowed to walk 
on the ramparts, which he esteemed a luxury, 
but the greatest of his alleviations consisted in 
being permitted to read the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, which he devoured with the greatest delight. 

In this sort of life the prisoners remained till 
taken away in detachments of five at a time under 
an escort to Siberia. On one occasion, Baron 
Rosen’s wife was allowed to have an interview with 
him in the house of the commandant. It was a 
sorrowful meeting. She brought her infant son, 
six weeks old, now seen by his father for the 
first time. The parting can be imagined; the dis- 
tracted wife wished to give a thousand roubles in 
bank-notes to her husband; but the gift was 
refused as unnecessary, and all he would take was 
a large water-proof cloak of gray cloth, with fur, 
to shelter him from rain and cold on the dismal 
journey that lay before him. 

After being confined more than a year, and with 
health broken down by the damp air of the cells, 
the time came for departure on the long journey 
of 6600 versts, or 4125 English miles, to Siberia. 
It was at midnight, in the depth of winter, that 
five sledges were in attendance to receive the Baron 
and several of his equally miserable companions. 
There was a ceremony to perform before mounting 
the sledges. A chain was fixed by rings and a 
padlock on the ankles of the respective convicts, 
who, by means of a cord from the girdle, could 
sustain the chain, so as to allow of restrained move- 
ment. All being prepared, the sledges set out under 
a proper escort, by the light of the moon and stars. 
The air was dreadfully cold, but was at first felt to 
be refreshing after the long confinement. All were 
wrapped in warm furs, and with bunches of dry 
hay stuffed round their feet to prevent frost-bite. 

As the different stations were reached, the 
travellers were transferred to fresh sledges that 
were waiting for them ; and thus night and day, 
with but slight intervals of rest, the journey was a 
continuous trot or gallop. It was only after many 
days, when arriving at Rybinsk, that the party was 
allowed to rest fora few hours. All the beds in 
the station, however, were occupied, and the tired 
travellers were fain to lie down on the floor, 
Again, the cortege set out, passing along at a great 
rate through towns and villages, in each sledge 
there being a guard of one or two gendarmes; 
the whole under the direction of a Feldjiger—a 
coarse species of ruffian, who abused and cheated 
the postmasters, and beat the postillions with his 
sword, when they did not come up to his notions 
of speed. By cruel overdriving, seven horses fell 
dead on the journey to Tobolsk, which was reached 
on the twenty-second February, after being seven- 
teen days out. From this place, the stations were 
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of a more homely kind, being mostly cottages 
belonging to peasants, who shewed various acts of 
kindness to the exiles. Arriving at Krasnojarsk, 
where the sledges were mounted with wheels, the 
captain of police was so considerate as to allow 
a benevolent old merchant to receive the part, 
into his house, and treat them to a bath, wit 
other comforts, of which they stood in need. The 
Feldjiiger having now left them, they travelled 
more slowly, and with a greater degree of ease. 
Yet, dangers had to be encountered. The cortege 
had to cross rivers on the ice, each sledge carrying 
lanks to lay across the fissures, over which the 
hardy Siberian horses were skilled in leaping with 
singular agility. On one occasion the Baren’s con- 
veyance was upset in passing down a mountain 
steep, and being unable to extricate himself in con- 
sequence of his chains, his life was put in extreme 


jeopardy. 
he tedious and distressing journey came to a 
termination at Tschita, a place situated on the 
upper waters of the Amoor, which then in its 
lower course was a Chinese river, but is now 
included in the Russian empire. Here, at the 
prison, all the party were deprived of such trinkets 
and other objects of value as they had about them. 
From Baron Rosen’s neck were taken a small 
ortrait of his wife, a locket containing the hair of 
is parents, and a small packet of much cherished 
earth from the place of his birth. The officer who 
committed this miserable robbery, demanded a 
gold ring which he saw on the Baron’s finger. The 
answer was: ‘It is my wedding-ring, and you 
can only have it by taking the finger also,’ e 
ring was spared ; and soon afterwards, by order of 
a superior official, the portrait was restored. 

The prison was a wooden hut surrounded by a 
court-yard, in which the exiles were permitted to 
air themselves daily, and walk about as they best 
could in their fetters. In this species of seclusion, 
and on no pretence allowed to write letters to their 
friends, they remained till the end of May, when 
the ground having thawed and the weather im- 
—— the exiles were put to regular outdoor 
abour, in digging the foundations for a new 
prison. Thirty, the full number in the place, were 
at first so occupied, Other parties who had been 
lodged in various quarters afterwards arrived, and 
the whole when the new prison was complete were 
lodged together, under a strong guard. ‘The rooms 
were small, the beds consisted of boards with rugs 
and furs; the air at night was oppressive, and 
the only amusement indulged in was singin 
and playing at chess. From cards, the cniversal 
resource in Russia, there was a discreet abstinence, 
in order to avoid the contentions that might 
possibly ensue. It does not appear that in the 
ordinary routine of prison life there was any 
exercise of positive cruelty by the warders and 
other offici Life was only cheerless, and well-’ 
nigh hopeless. 

Cases of official indulgence were at times heard 
of. Government orders had been issued to pre- 
vent wives following their husbands, but there 
were instances of ladies of rank overlooking all 
obstacles, and travelling thousands of miles to try 
to-reach their husbands and live with them in the 
midst of the most revolting circumstances. In 
the work in which the Baron narrates the story 
of his captivity—and which being translated and 
published in England, we gladly recommend for 


erusal*—we are told of the Princess Catherine 

rubetzkey, who followed her husband to Siberia, 
and asked permission to join him in the common 
criminal barrack, without servants or the comforts 
to which she had been accustomed. The request 
was with some hesitation granted, and only on con- 
dition that she renounced by a written declaration 
her rights of nobility. She renounced everything, 
and solely with a view of alleviating her husband’s 
hard fate, followed him when he was carried from 
station to station, bound with cords, as if he had 
been a malefactor. Some other instances of the 
extraordinary devotedness of wives which we have 
not —_ to notice, are related in this interesting 
work. 

The method of living among the imprisoned 
exiles was in time ameliorated by the receipt of 
money from their friends ; the richer helping the 
poorer by contributions to improve the general 
mess, All took a part in daily duties. Some 
—on one occasion a prince—performed the duty 
of cooks, and some acted as tailors ar shoemakers. 
In the evenings, some tried to give entertainments 
by lecturing on scientific and other subjects, or by 
teaching languages to their comrades. A few being 
good musicians, a kind of concert was attempted, 
the part taken by the Baron at these musical treats 
being that of player on the flageolet. At length, 
newspapers in various languages were permitted to 
be introduced ; and, finally, as an immense act of 
grace, the emperor authorised the chains to be 
removed from the legs of the prisoners. This 
relief, of course, suggested thoughts of trying 
to escape—but whither? The military guards 
might be overpowered ; if so, the route was open 
to China; but on presenting themselves at the 
frontier the refugees would most likely be seized 
and given up, when their fate would be materially 
aggravated. It was accordingly resolved to submit, 
and trust to the chance of a pardon and ultimate 
restoration to home and friends. 

So life went on for nearly four years, when the 
détenus were ordered off to Petrowski, a distance 
of forty-eight days’ journey. They marched in two 
divisions along the road, over hill and dale, 
lodging at night in the felt tents of the nomad 
Burjiits, whose habits excited considerable curi- 
osity. In the course of the journey, the Baron 
was overtaken by his wife, who had made interest 
to share his captivity, but only by undergoing the 
pang of leaving her child behind with some 
relatives. It was a joyful meeting, and they 
marched on together. Three or four other ladies— 

rincesses and countesses—were with their hus- 
ands, sharing their fatigues and privations. In 

the prison at Petrowski, the married pairs were 
allowed separate cells,which, besides being cold,were 
so dark that candles had to be burnt even at noon. 
At this place of detention, the convicts laboured 
at road-making, digging in gardens, turning hand- 
mills, and working at carpentry. For amusement, 
there was a resumption of the concerts, and 
reading of books and newspapers. A few of the 
more mechanically inclined exiles, gave useful 
assistance at adjoining iron-works. , 

The Baron lived at Petrowski until 1832, his 


* Russian Conspirators in Siberia ; a Personal Narra- 
tive, by Baron R——. Translated from the German by 
Evelyn St John Mildmay. London: Smith and Elder, 
1872. 
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wife in the interval increasing the family b 
several children. His period of prison life wi 
forced labour had been ten years; but for some 
reason not explained, his term was limited to six 
years. Then came his removal to Kurgan, in 
the government of Tobolsk, requiring a painful 
journey of above 2600 miles, but with the 
advantage of being so far in a homeward direction. 
For an account of this lengthened journey, which 
included the crossing of Lake Baikal in an open 
boat with wife and children, we must refer to the 
Baron’s narrative. 

Kurgan, a town of 2000 inhabitants, which has 
long been a dépét for exiles of note, was reached 
on the 19th September 1832; and the family, 
under the cognisance of the police, found a place of 
residence, for which, until the next fair, some 
articles of furniture were lent by neighbours, who 
kindly added a present of bread and salt. Life at 
Kurgan proved an entirely different thing from 
what had hitherto been endured. There was no 
forced labour. The political convicts lived as they 
pleased amidst a wonderfully agreeable society ; 
the free higher-class Russians in the place, as well 
as police officials, interchanging visits and hospi- 
talities with the exiles. The Baron informs us 
that the hospitality is almost too oppressive. 
There is a common practice of inviting guests to 
come to all the nol. during the day, those who 
come to breakfast, going away, and returning to 
dinner, end then to supper. At the evening 
| meal, there is extraordinary festivity. 

As regards occupation, the exiles are provided 
with lots of arable land near the town, which they 
cultivate with the assistance of hired labour. The 
only difficulty is getting men or women to work 
for mere money. Even the poorest Siberians re- 
quire to be coaxed to labour by frequent feasts of 
pies, soup, and other dainties ; to which festivities 
a zest is given by a concert of fiddles and flutes, 
and dancing for hours afterwards. By help of such 
attractions the Baron was able to cultivate his farm 
and breed herds of cattle, for which there was a 
good market. These rural occupations contributed 
materially to improve his health, which had been 
enfeebled by previous captivity. 

Thus matters went on in an even tenor until a 
day or two before Christmas 1836, when in crossing 
the frozen court-yard of his house, his foot slipped, 
and in falling, one of his legs was dislocated at the 
hip-joint. Lifted and carried in by his servants, 
the anguish he endured was frightful, and, to his 
dismay, there was no surgeon in the town who 
knew what to do. This heavy calamity produced 
a lameness, with constant pain; and the poor 
Baron, consumed with anxiety about his wife and 
children, could walk but feebly on crutches. 

In the gloomy condition which followed this 
untoward accident, there came a or of hope. 
The Grand-duke Alexander, son of Nicholas, and 
who is now emperor, visited Kurgan in June 1837, 
in the course of a journey to Siberia. He was 
known to be a man of a less despotic and exact- 
ing character than his father, and was inclined to 
be kind and conciliatory in all his dealings. The 
Baron, like some other unhappy exiles, trusted that 
by proper representations, he might induce the 
prince to procure a remission of his sentence. He 
accordingly made efforts to gain an audience of 
the prince during his short stay. His attempts 
were unavailing, but the unfortunate invalid had 


the happiness of becoming acquainted with Shuk- 
owsky, the eminent Russian poet, who acted as 
tutor and companion to the prince. Partly, through 
his influence, the Baron and some other political 
exiles were restored to a qualified degree of liberty. 
Nicholas permitted them to quit Siberia and enter 
the ranks as soldiers in the army serving in the 
Caucasus. 

So far as Rosen was concerned, the act of liber- 
ation was little else than a mockery. How coulda 
poor wretch who crept about on crutches act as a 
soldier? He did not, however, lose the chance of 
gaining his freedom, and forthwith set out by slow 
stages with his family—he reclining on peculiarly 
shaped pillows—to accomplish a fresh journey of 
more than two thousand miles to the vicinity of 
the Black Sea. Passing through Tiflis, where 
things began to assume an Oriental aspect, the 
wretched exiles at length arrived at their destina- 
tion, Biely Klutsh. Here the Baron was incor- 
porated in a Mingrelian Jiiger regiment, but mean- 
while classed as an invalid, and left to gain 
strength, if possible, at the invigorating sulphur 
baths of Pjitigorsk. 

The baths had a beneficial effect, without, how- 
ever, curing the lameness, and a benevolent doctor 
urged the propriety of applying for a discharge 
from military engagements. By friendly assist- 
ance, the —— was procured. The order for 
release came in January 1839, and Baron Rosen 
was allowed to return home and live the life of a 
private person, under police surveillance, after an 
exile which had extended over thirteen years. 

Such is a rapid summary of a narrative which 
affords an instructive insight into the system of 
judicial exile in Russia. Possibly, since 1839, 
under the mild and intelligent sway of the present 
emperor, the system has undergone some desirable 
modifications; at the best, however, it cannot fail 
to be fraught with horrors, of which we in this 
country can entertain but an imperfect conception. 
In conclusion, we should say that the author of the 
narrative says nothing of the plots or schemes of 
the secret societies in which he had been unhappily 
involved. All we can guess is, that for indiscreetly 
aiming at some sort of political reforms, such as 
are freely and daily discussed in England, he 
suffered a punishment more hideous than the 
penal servitude which we assign to the most 
degraded malefactors. 


MURPHY’S MASTER 
CHAPTER XV.—MAGUIRE’S ULTIMATUM. 


Tue revelation of this view of his patron was to 
Robert in itself sufficiently overwhelming, but what 
was still more terrible was the reflection, ‘And 
with this man I have cast in my lot, and not only 
mine, but Lizzy’s!’ In the bitterness of his heart 
he groaned and bowed his face between his hands, 

‘Come, come, look up,’ cried Maguire encourag- 
ingly ; ‘ it is no use hiding one’s head like an ostrich, 
to escape from an inevitable position. You called 
me a Liar, you know, and that perhaps made me 
acquaint you with these little particulars more 
abruptly than was judicious, You believe me now, 
I suppose ; or will do.so when you have read that 
newspaper ?” 
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‘Take it away!’ ejaculated Robert, with a gesture 
of loathing ; ‘I am convinced enough.’ 

‘Now, that is what I call a proof of sense,’ ob- 
served Maguire, in a congratulatory tone. ‘ The 
object of a newspaper writer is, of course, to harrow 
the feelings ; and therefore, when you want any 
dramatic incident communicated to you in a delicate 
way, it is better to trust to a friend. What hap- 
pened at Falston, stripped of cant and sensation, 
was, as I understand, something of this kind: the 
brothers had a private interview, in which Frank 
talked of his mother’s memory and his father’s 
dying wishes, and Lewis listened, not with very 
particular attention, his thoughts being probably 
entirely engrossed by his own affairs; but when 
the question was directly put to him: “Are you 
going to fulfil the promise that you gave our father 
in my presence, with regard to the distribution of 
his property, or do you intend to take the whole, 
since the law awards it you?” I have not the least 
doubt that he replied, with great distinctness: “I 
mean to take the whole.” Perhaps he added (for 
he was a consummate hypocrite), that painful as it 
was to him to arrive at this determination, he had 
done so no less on public grounds than private, 
inasmuch as he should deem it dangerous to the 
state to intrust a man of “ dear Frank’s” revolu- 
tionary sentiments with the means to carry them 
into practical effect. At all events, whatever he 
said, he said too much. — Frank’s head had long 
been “going:” from a child, he was subject to 
paroxysms of passion, which, compared with what 
people call “temper,” were as a tornado to a capful 
of wind; and of late years they had been growing 
worse and worse. He had begun to drink, too, 
though not to the extent that he drinks now. You 
must forgive him that, since it is done, I fancy, to 
drown the remembrance of the event which I am 
now about to relate, and for which he is so foolish 
as to entertain remorse. Well, being in this hot- 
headed state, and excessively exasperated, while the 
other was contemptuous and arrogant, there is no 
wonder that there were high words ; then—I don’t 
know who struck them first, that is a nice question 
for the lawyers—then blows. In the end ensued a 
dreadful rough-and-tumble, out of which Lewis 
never came at all, for he was left dead on the 
hearth-rug, with the front lock of his brother’s hair 
in his hand, which he had torn up by the roots. 
The reason Frank always wears a skull-cap is to 
conceal that wound ; and now you know why the 
officer at Liverpool was so careful to pass his hand 
over everybody's head who at all resembled Kay- 
anagh. The disguise he had assumed as Denton, 
however, pulled him safely through that ordeal, 
which was fortunate for the inspector also, who 
would, without doubt, have shewn his city at 
the expense of his life. After the trouble and 
pains that Murphy and the rest of us had been at 
to get the young master safely on board the Star, 
and surrounded by his own friends, it is not likely 
that we would have let him be snatched from 
their hands at the moment of escape.’ 

‘But he is. not safe now, ejaculated Robert : 
‘directly he disclosed who he was, he surely became 
liable to apprehension, even on board the Star!’ 

‘No doubt,’ observed Maguire grimly ; ‘if there 
had been anybody fool enough to apprehend him. 


face!” he cries. 


It is more than likely, however, that the captain 
was himself ignorant of the serious character of 
Kavanagh’s crime; and, at all events, he knew 
that he had become irresponsible for it.’ 
‘Trresponsible for it! How could that be ?’ 
‘Because,’ answered Maguire, leaning across the 
table, and speaking in hushed tones, ‘the man is 
mad, mad as a March hare five days out of every 
six; and, when drunk, always mad. You saw him 
once yourself in the latter state, and thought it was 
D. T. Isuppose. Well, so it was; but it was some- 
thing else besides. He was going through the 
whole performance that took place at Falston, as he 
often does, “ There, there he stands with his strangled 


And then, “ Help, help!” the echo of the cry his 
brother gave, or perhaps his own terrified call to 
Murphy, when the knowledge of what he had done 
first forced itself upon him.’ 

Nite miserable man!’ exclaimed Robert pity- 
ingly. 

Well, no, not poor, answered Maguire coolly. 
‘The one sensible thing that Frank Kavanagh ever 
did, or rather which (as I shrewdly guess) Murphy 
did for him, was to carry off from Falston Hall that 

arcel of bank-notes which his father had designed 
for him, and always kept in his desk ready for an 
emergency—though he little guessed of what sort 
the emergency would be. I believe this amounted 
to many thousand pounds, from which we on 
Murphy's Island have already reaped the benefit.’ 

‘You think, then, that Mr Frank was mad, or 
nearly so, before the aggravation of his brother's 
meanness made him lose all command over himself 
and commit this terrible deed?’ observed Robert, 
shocked by the revelation of his patron’s crime, 
and genuinely anxious to believe him guiltless of it. 

‘1 believe he was always crack-brained,’ answered 
Maguire coolly (‘though his friends used to call it 
enthusiasm), and that the fissure has been growing 
wider and wider.’ 

‘And yet, urged Robert, ‘on all occasions on 
which I have seen him, save one, he has appeared 
sane enough,’ 

‘You have seen him in lucid intervals, and 
besides, the voyage itself greatly benefited him for 
the time ; but since he has been ashore here, matters 
have been infinitely worse: remorse and drink 
together have undermined the remainder of his 
wits, and they have fallen in, higgledy-piggledy.’ 

‘Then, if he was to be sent for from England, 
and taken prisoner, you don’t think he could’—— 
Robert hesitated, for he did not forget that Kav- 
anagh had been uniformly kind to him, and had 
trusted to his bare word in the weightiest matters. 

‘Don’t think he could be hanged? you were 
going to say, man. No, he could not be hanged, if 
that is any sort of satisfaction to you. But what 
interests me greatly more than that far-off contin- 
gency is, how his madness is likely to affect us in the 
meantime. There is no lunatic asylum on Murphy’s 
Island ; and if there were, it would be as much as 
our lives were worth to attempt to shut him up in 
it. For Murphy will never believe, even when he 
sees him raving, that his master is anything more 
than a little eccentric, and would obey his wildest 
mandate rather than the advice of the sagest of 
men ; while as for the tag-rag and bob-tail over at 
the harbour yonder, they will believe anything that 
Murphy tells them. For all we know, when the 
fit is on him, Kavanagh may give orders for our 


“ He struck me first; I'll swear it.” + 
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immediate execution, as indeed has happened to 
one — wretch already.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that he put a man to 
death ?’ exclaimed Robert in horrified accents. 

‘Indeed, I do, though. He was tried by a sort of 
court-martial for trying to make off with the “gig” 
—it is now made a capital offence, by-the-bye, to 
leave the island without Kavanagh’s permission— 
and they strung him up in front of Government 
House. As it happened, it was only a Tipperary 
boy, but it might have been you or me. Well, all 
this brings me round to the matter which I had in 
my mind when I brought you over to New Town. 
The people here are not quite such fools as they 
are at the harbour ; there, the boys are so entirely 
under Murphy’s thumb, that they did not dare to 
whisper to you that the governor was ill, whereas 
here, you were informed of it, as you remember, 
readily enough ; and, moreover, I am glad to say, 
they have had a disagreement with one another. 
Now, “ When fools quarrel, wise men come by their 
own,” says the proverb, or something to that effect. 
And now perhaps you see at what I have been 
driving ?’ 

‘Not exactly; no, I confess I don’t,’ said Robert 
suspiciously. His former interest in, and even 
regard for, Maguire was indeed swept away. The 
circumstances in which they were now placed no 
longer admitted of his looking upon that personage 
as a harmless nonentity: the calm and almost 
approving manner in which he had narrated this 
story of Cain and Abel had shocked the lad to the 
core ; what he had taken for candour in the man, 
he now perceived to be an unblushing recklessness ; 
he feared his sanity almost as much as Kavanagh’s 
madness, 

‘You are duller than you are wont to be, Master 
Chesney, observed Maguire. ‘ Why, is it not clear 
that you and I are the only two men on this island 
with brains in their head, save one who has them 
muddled? If this madman and his man were out 
of the way, the rest, look you, would be our 
subjects.’ 

‘Granting that, answered Robert quietly, ‘for 
the sake of the argument : how do you propose to 

rsuade Mr Kavanagh and Murphy to leave the 
island ?’ 

‘I think I could persuade them, answered 
Maguire with a cold smile. ‘At all events, you 
imay leave that matterto me. I have influence with 
both factions, and you are not disliked by either; 
moreover, you will have the advantage of such 
authority as Kavanagh may leave behind him. 
Why should we not make alliance and reign to- 
gether peaceably over this little territory? I don’t 
pretend to conceal from you that if you had more 
spirit, or had not been spoilt by a mawkish bringing- 
up, that I should have proposed a bolder game— 
such as I very nearly persuaded Kavanagh to play,’ 

‘You would have revived the days you spent on 
board the Mother Carey, on shore, I presume?’ said 
Robert in as indifferent a tone as he could compass. 

‘I would, by Heaven!’ answered Maguire 
roundly. ‘We could have had our own ship in 
yonder harbour, and done a good trade, of which 
no one would have suspected us ; and when folks 
in little vessels dropped in upon us by accident, 
we should have welcomed them so warmly that they 
would never have gone away. But you are not fit 
for such bold strokes, so I think of them no longer. 
We must be content to call this isle our own, and 


to have no masters, which is no small thing in 
these days. You, I hear, are ee your sweet- 
heart from England” In spite of himself, here 
Robert could not repress a shudder ; how terrible 
had the bare idea become of bringing his Lizzy to 
such a spot ; too horrible even to think of, but that 
he had already formed a plan in his own mind by 
which such a catastrophe should be averted. 

‘Well, I have also fixed my affections upon a 
young lass from King’s County,’ continued Maguire ; 
‘to be sure they are not at present returned, but no 
doubt they will be, when I can call myself co- 
governor. Altogether, the prospect seems to me 
very fair and promising for us both, but especiall. 
for yourself, who are far the younger man, and will 
have the sole command when I am underground, 
or feeding the fishes. So stands my offer, lad, in 
return for your alliance. I regret to add—but then 
it is so much better to be explicit—that if you 
should decline it, there is an unpleasant reverse to 
the picture. I have still the ear of the governor, 
when at least he can be got to listen to anybody, 
and also the confidence of Murphy ; and tans 
only to whisper that this ambitious scheme has 
sprung from your own head, instead of mine, to 
make you dance in the air in front of Government 
House. Just think over the whole matter, lad, and 
then answer me “ Yes ” or “ No.”’ Here Maguire 
lit his pipe, leant back in his chair, and began to 
occupy himself with the newspaper, so as not to 
interfere with his young friend’s deliberations. 
Robert had already made up his mind as to his 
future course of conduct, but he thought it better 
to appear undecided, and to temporise as much as 
possible. 

‘Indeed, Mr Maguire,’ returned he, after a con- 
siderable pause, ‘all that you have told me is so 
strange and unlooked-for, that I must be forgiven 
for saying that I can promise nothing until I have 
satisfied myself of the facts you have narrated 
with my own eyes and ears. Until I have con- 
vinced myself that Mr Kavanagh is mad, I don’t 
see how you can reasonably expect me to deny him 
my allegiance.’ 

‘ That would be well enough in a believer in the 
Divine Right of kings, observed Maguire carelessly, 
‘but ina pears of such delicate moral scruples as 
yourself, the fact of his having committed a double 
murder ought to weigh somewhat, I should have 
thought, against his authority. However, there is 
no hurry about anything in Murphy’s Island, and 
you have only to see its governor, to be convinced 
of what I have told youabout him. Preserve your 
decision till to-morrow, or the next day, for that 
matter, and then tell me frankly whether we are to 
be friends or foes’ The tone of the speaker was 
still one of conciliation ; but he spoke with knitted 
brows, and with the air of one who is putting a 
strong restraint — himself ; moreover, there was 
a suspicious searching glance in his keen gray eyes, 
that bespoke but little confidence in the decision, 
which he had requested, proving favourable to his 
views. 

‘ Well, said he rising, ‘ I shall now leave you to 
make yourself at home in your new house. You 
will be over at the harbour before night, I dare- 
say ; and in the meantime, good-bye to you.’ 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE CONSTITUTION. 


Yes ; Robert certainly intended to be over at the 
harbour before night. It was his fixed resolve to 
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seek an interview with Kavanagh as soon as might 
be, and whether he found him in the condition 
Maguire had described or not, to take passage to 
ieane the next morning by the ship that had 
brought him thence. With a murderer, whether 
sane or mad, he would have no part nor lot, and 
above all, he would take care that Lizzy should 
never set foot upon that perilous shore. The 
only doubt now left in his mind as to his future 
conduct was whether he should acquaint the 
authorities in Australia with the state of affairs 
on Murphy’s Island. In justice to its colonists, 
now subject to the caprices of a mad despot, and 
fated in all probability to become the prey of an 
unscrupulous schemer, it was clearly his duty so to 
do; and yet he shrank from the ingratitude that 
such an act would involve, for how could he 
describe what had occurred without denouncing 
his benefactor and patron! As to acceding to the 
infamous proposition of Maguire, his nature re- 
volted at it. He believed that the man’s hint of 
being able to ‘ persuade’ Kavanagh and his faithful 
follower to quit the island, meant nothing less 
than that they were to be put to death ; and even 
if he could have been so base and vile a traitor, he 
had little doubt that he himself, having served his 
confederate’s selfish ends, would in turn have 
become his victim. 

In order to give his late companion ample time 
to precede him to the harbour, rather than with 
any interest in the investigation itself, he went 
over his little home, and was both surprised and 
touched to find in it many indications both of the 
good-will and generosity of Kavanagh. The fur- 
niture, and even the decorations of the saloon 
cabins of the Star, had evidently been laid under 
lavish contribution to supply his needs; and if 
Government House should prove to be equipped 
proportionally to the residence of the second in 
command, its interior at least would not greatly 
belie its ambitious designation. For his own part, 
however, he was to reap no advan from this 
splendour, which also filled him with remorseful 
tenderness towards him by whose forethought it 
had been provided. With a heavy heart he left 
the house, and was at once surrounded by such of 
the population of New Town—mostly women and 
children—as the news of the arrival of the stores 
had not attracted to the other settlement. Among 
the former, he noticed the black-eyed, gipsy-faced 

oung girl from King’s County, upon whom 
ire had deigned to bestow his to-be-one- 
day enviable affections. Robert had noticed her 
himself on board the Star, not only from her 
beauty, but because of the likeness to the ‘ Miss 
Mary’ of Herne Street, whom (although she was 
much younger) in her general appearance she 
greatly resembled. Her age could not have much 
came Be sixteen, and she had still about her all 
the glow and radiance of childhood. His heart 
sunk within him as he heard her merry laugh, and 
listened to her thoughtless words, for the reflec- 
tion forced itself upon him: ‘If I should spare 
Kavanagh, will it not be eventually at the sacrifice 
of this bright and innocent girl ?’ 

Escaping from the questions and welcomings of 
the throng as soon as he could, he breasted the 
central hill, resdlving to take that way to the 
harbour, in preference to the shorter and easier 
road by which he had come, in order to avoid 
the possibility of overtaking Maguire, whose com- 


panionship he now felt to be intolerable. At the 
summit, he paused, not for breath, for the eleva- 
tion to his young limbs and lungs was insignificant 
enough, but to survey the ocean, which had of late 
acquired an interest for him which it had lacked 
before. ‘In three months’ time,’ thought he, ‘or 
four at furthest, the ship that brings my darling 
to the home I trust I shall by that time have made 
for her, will be speeding yonder on her course? 
And even while he looked, his heart bounded within 
him, for there, in truth, but a few miles off, there 
was a ship, and steering, so far as he could judge, 
for Melbourne. The next moment he blushed at 
his own folly, for how could it be the ship in 
question, since even that which carried his sum- 
mons to the Alstons had not yet arrived in 
England! However, taking out a pocket-glass 
with which he had provided himself in Melbourne, 
he scanned the vessel with some interest, which 
increased as he gazed to intense excitement. He 
was not much versed in seamanship, but surely, 
surely that was the very sloop in which he had 
himself arrived but a few hours ago! The harbour 
was concealed under the hill, but he ran forward 
quickly until he could command it, and then his 
worst suspicions were confirmed: the sloop which 
it had been definitely arranged was to have waited 
until the morrow, was already gone ! 

It was for this, then, perhaps, that he had been 
enticed to visit New Town! His idea of taking 
passage at once to Melbourne had been anticipated, 
whether by Maguire or others, and thus fore- 
stalled. If it was so, the misfortune was indeed 
overwhelming, for how could he warn Lizzy of her 
danger in coming to the island? Had it been 
arranged that the mail was to bring her, he could 
have carried her on to Melbourne in it, despite all 
opposition ; but the crew of this little sloop could 
not control the force that the islanders could bring 
against them, and being in the pay of Kavanagh, 
were of course subject to his orders. Indeed, it 
must be in obedience to them that they had now 
altered their intention of remaining the night, and 
set sail for home. 

The pinnace, it is true, and the gig still lay in 
harbour; but the former needed at least t 
men to navigate her; and the latter was a mere 
cockleshell, quite unfit to face the open sea. More- 
over, had it not been enacted that it was death to 
embark in either of them without Kavanagh’s 
express permission, a penalty, which, unless 
Maguire had told a falsehood capable of immediate 
refutation, had been already carried out to its 
extremity. His position, under every aspect, was 
indeed growing gloomy and serious, and it was 
with a heavy heart that Robert ‘resumed his way 
towards the harbour. For the present, he was 
alone in his peril ; how much more terrible would 
the situation be if Lizzy should arrive to share his 
fate—perchance his doom ! 

‘Government House,’ though a structure of 
absurdly insignificant size to have so grand a title, 
was a well-built and compact edifice ; it was two 
stories high, and contained eight rooms, yet every 
piece of timber of which it was composed had a 
number and place of its own, and fitted into its 
neighbour piece like the joints of a child’s puzzle. 
In Australia, though house-room might be dear, 
and difficult to obtain, this costly toy—which was 
painted and fitted up with infinite elaborateness— 
would have been out of place, if not superfluous, 
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and only have ministered to its possessor’s vanity ; 
but on Murphy’s Island, by a singular chance, it 
had found its proper function. Contrasted with 
the tents around it, and with the more humble 
dwellings which were already being erected at the 
harbour out of the timber which Robert had 
brought over with him from Melbourne, and with 
the gay banner floating from its flagstaff, it had a 
lordly, if not a sovereign air. Moreover, as though 
in mimicry of royal state, one of the Tipperary 
‘boys,’ pike in hand, was strutting sentrywise to 
and fro in front of its door. 

‘Is the master within, Tim?’ asked Robert of 
this personage, with whom, of course, 
he was well acquainted. 

‘He’s in, sir; yes. But Murphy says that he 
can be seen by none of his people.’ 

‘But that does not include me, I suppose ?’ said 
Robert persuasively. ‘ Besides, I have important 
matters to transact with him, Tim’ 

Tim lowered his _ scratched his head with 
the point of it, and deliberated gravely within 
himself. He had had his orders, but were they to 
be put in effect with respect to the master’s own 
lieutenant ? 

‘Well, you can just step in, Mr Chesney, and 
ask him yourself whether he wishes you to be 
admitted or not.’ 

Without stopping to question Tim’s logic, Robert 
opened the door, and stepped within. The atmos- 
phere, charged with tobacco-smoke, and tinctured 
with the smell of spirits, reminded him of the 
little room at Mulvaney’s; it didn’t smell like a 
new house at all, though everything to the eye 
was spick and span. 

*Who’s that?’ inquired a harsh voice from 


over the banisters. ‘ it’s you, Mr Chesney,’ 
added he in a hoarse whisper. ‘The master is ill, 
sir, and can’t be seen.’ 

‘Come up!’ roared another voice from an upper 
room, in such excited tones, that Robert could 
hardly have recognised them as belonging to 
Kavanagh. ‘Come up, and bring another bottle 
of whisky, Robert, for we are half through this 
one already,’ 

Murphy, as usual, at once withdrew his op 
sition to his master’s wishes, and only held up Nis 
forefinger in warning of Robert knew not what, as 
the latter obeyed the summons. 

In a front room, handsomely furnished, and close 
to a round table on which were glasses and a bottle, 
sat Frank Kavanagh, looking years older than 
when Chesney had seen him last, and with that 
blotched unhealthy flush upon his face which, 
unlike that resulting from fresh air and exercise, 
suggests a protracted and deep debauch. His eyes 
were bloodshot, and regarded the new-comer with- 
out disfavour indeed, but without a particle of the 
interest that under the circumstances might have 
been expected ; and his dishevelled hair, no longer 
covered by a skull-cap, displayed above the fore- 
head a bald scar, the sight of which sent a shudder 
through Robert’s frame ; for was it not the mark 
of Cain! 

‘Sit down, lad.—Dick, bring a fresh glass, 
exclaimed Kavanagh. ‘Well, thank Heaven, that 
sloop’s gone, and here we are all alone once more 
in our own little island!’ Then, breaking out into 
a song : 


above-stairs. Then re shock-head appeared | h 


‘Oh, it’s a bright little island— 
A right little, tight little island ! 
Search the globe round, none can be found 
So happy as this little island.’ 

‘I hope it may be a happy one, sir, observed 
Robert quietly. 

‘Hope, lad! I say it 4s, and I’m master here, I 
believe.—Isn’t that so, Dick ?’ 

‘True for you, answered Murphy gravely; 
‘you’re the king of us all, sure.’ 

‘Then why does this mealy-mouthed gentleman 
talk about his hopes?’ resumed the other with irrita- 
tion. ‘If my people are not happy here, I’ll know 
the reason re And, look you, happy or not, they 
shall go nowhere else ’—he brought his fist down 
on the table with an emphasis that made the glasses 
ring again—‘ nowhere else, so help me Heaven, 
save to the dickens.—Fishing? No; they shall not 
so much as fish, unless I give them my royal permis- 
sion so todo. That was why I hanged Pat Doolan: 
to encourage the others not to go fishing in the 
gig without my leave. And as for the pinnace, it 
is never to be used without my written order, m 
imperial ukase. You’re my second in command, 
sir, so look to that.’ The tragic air and stilted 
manner of the speaker were such as would have 
fitted the mock-sovereign of a burlesque, or some 
self-satisfied inmate of the walls of Bedlam ; but 
there was a certain significance in his words too, 
that jarred upon his hearer worse than their mere 
jangling wildness. This tirade about the boats, as 
it struck Robert, was intended to apply to his own 
case, and serve as a personal warning. 

‘I shall obey your directions, sir, of course,’ 
answered he respectfully. ‘But as for quitting the 
island, as I — you hint at, that would not be 
very practicable in the gig, at all events ; and to 

a man for going out to fish seems to me to be 

measure.’ 

‘Seems to you?’ answered Kavanagh menac- 
ingly. ‘And what is that to me? When I ask 
my minister’s opinion, he may give it; but not 
unasked. The power of life and death is the 
king’s prerogative. Murphy and I are drawing up 
the statutes of the island, and that is the first 
article of our constitution. To speak against the 
king, or to discuss his acts with strangers, has been 
also made a capital offence. We put them in after 
Pat’s death, lest the crew of the sloop should come 
to hear of it, and that exercise of my undoubted 
authority be subsequently questioned elsewhere. It 
is a great power, look you, lad, and makes one draw 
a proud breath to be able to say “Death” to any 
man who doesn’t suit one’s fancy. To open to him, 
as it were by a word, the gates of Eternity. Yes, 
yes. The mischief is, however,’ added the speaker, 
with a puzzled air, ‘that one can’t get the fellow 
back again when one wishes it. And one does 
wish it sometimes, oh, one does” His head drooped 
gently on his hand, his tones became soft and tender, 
and his feverish eyes filled with tears. ‘I hada 
brother once, lad ; we were boys together ; I can 
remember saying my prayers with him at our 
mother’s knee. But he would take out the boat 
and fish, contrary to our express injunction ; and— 
the king must administer justice quite indifferently, 
you know—and poor Lewis paid for it with his 
life—Didn’t he, Dick 

The tone of his appeal was very sad and touching 
but not more so than the expression of Murphy’s 
answering look. It seemed to say: ‘Oh, what has 
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happened to my beloved master? His wild words 
make me tremble to hear them, and yet I will 
never, never, never think him mad !’ 

‘Don’t talk of that, Mr Frank,’ answered the 
other cheerfully. ‘Let us speak of other things. 
You have never said a word to Mr Chesney, you 
know, respecting his stay in Melbourne, and the 

he brought over with him.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, sir,’ observed Robert, ‘I should 
wish to account to you, as soon as you have the 
leisure, for the money intrusted to me. I have 
expended nearly the whole of it, but I hope in 
such a manner as you will approve.’ 

* Yes, yes; I have seen it all, and I do approve. 
There is whisky enough to supply our royal cellar 
for—well, one week at least. That is why the man 
keeps guard over us with a pike—to keep off 
thieves, and to knock in the head of a cask when- 
ever it is wanted. Isn’t that so, Dick ?’ 

Murphy muttered some inarticulate reply, which, 
by the cheerful nod that accompanied it, would 
seem to be in the affirmative ; but that devoted 
follower was evidently in sad straits. 

‘ By-the-bye, Robert,’ continued Kavanagh, his 
changeful manner, which had been fierce, pathetic, 
and humorously cynical by turns, becoming 
suddenly delicately courteous, ‘you have spoken 
of the cargo, but not of the passengers. You 
have not said one word about your Lizzy. Wh 
did you not bring her here to see me? I wis 
above all things to welcome my friend’s wife 
to Murphy’s Island, and especially to introduce her 
to Mary. The Governor's wife, you know, must call 
upon the a that is a constitutional 
necessity. e will go in state, upon a white 
elephant, if the animal is procurable. But in the 
meantime the young women should be friends. 
You have seen my Mary, of course ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Robert, hesitating ; ‘ but I did not 
know ’—he was going to add, ‘that she was on the 
island,” when Kavanagh broke in triumphantly : 

‘There ! he has seen her, Murphy, with his own 
eyes ; and yet you try to persuade me that she is 
not at New Town. away, Dick, go away, and 
leave me with Mr Chesney, to arrange our pecu- 
niary accounts, about which your poor stupid head 
can understand nothing.—The poor fellow is losing 
what little wits he has, Chesney, and positively tries 
to persuade me that my own nt who has followed 
me here so faithfully from England, is a girl from 
King’s County. A pretty thing, indeed, that a man 
should not. know his own sweetheart. And there 
were others too—that fellow Maguire for one—who 
were in the same tale. But yours is independent 
testimony. Hush! not a word; I thank you for it. 
Empty titles are not to be created under my 
dynasty ; but I give you in reward a solid privi- 
lege. You shall go dishing in the gig within the 
circuit of half a mile, to which our jurisdiction 
extends.—Put that down, Murphy; it shall form 
the seventeenth article of the constitution. But 
there, you cannot write. Give me the parchment. 
Given at the Government House—that is our royal 
style—&ke. &c. There, you are free to take the 
boat and fish, provided only, that if you should 
= sturgeon, it must be reserved for our own 
table.’ 

During all this rodomontade, Robert maintained 
a respectful silence; he had endeavoured to 
explain the mistake into which Kavanagh had 
fallen with respect to ‘ Miss Mary ;’ but the former 


had refused to listen to it; and was it now worth 
while (even if it was possible) to set this poor mad- 
man right in so absurd a matter, especially, too, 
as the misunderstanding had brought forth such 
welcome fruit? For in the gig could he not go forth 
and meet the sloop, and thereby avert all danger 
from her it should bring; since on his report it 
would, of course, put back to Melbourne, whence 
help could then be sent, if necessary, to the distracted 
island. On the other hand, Robert perceived that 
he had deeply offended Murphy. Not only had he 
brought upon him—itself an unforgivable injury 
—his master’s wrath ; but instead of doing his best 
to mitigate Kavanagh’s hallucinations, he had pre- 
tended to acquiesce in them—or at least in one of 
them—in order to reap what must have seemed a 
very trifling advantage. The pair had never been 
good friends, but up to this time the contempt had 
always been on Chesney’s side, while the other 
monopolised the hate. But now Murphy’s scowling 
face exhibited not only the most furious hostility, 
but the bitterest scorn. 

‘You vile young viper!’ cried he, ‘to bite the 
hand that has fed you. J’l1’—— 

‘Silence!’ roared Kavanagh. ‘How dare you use 
such words to the Deputy-governor! Have I not 
placed him over you, you dog, you cur’—and as 
though poor Dick had been indeed the creature by 
whose name he was thus addressed, he winced and 
shrank from every word as from a lash—‘and is 
this the reverence you pay to an officer of m 
choosing? Be off—be off, I say, or I will set it 
down in the constitution that to call the Deputy- 
governor “a vile young viper” is to have earned 
death.’ With a subdued though still sullen air 
Murphy raised his hand to his head—a form of 
respect enjoined, as Robert rightly guessed, by the 
new constitution to its founder—and slowly left 
the room. 

‘Discipline must be maintained, sighed Kava- 
nagh regretfully ; ‘but it would cause me intense 
regret to be compelled to hang Dick Murphy. I 
tell you what ’—and here his look became intense] 
cunning—‘ we ’ll make a statute that the Governor’s 
wife shall always possess the right of pardon, and 
then, thanks to Mary, we shall ‘be extricated out of 
all these little embarrassments. I am so glad you 
recognised her, my dear lad; for not to be recog- 
nised, is, in society, a very serious annoyance.—And 
now about these accounts—fill your glass—well, 
then, I will ; and, sparing us the details (which are 
always tedious), tell us what is the gross surplus.’ 

‘There is about eighty pounds remaining, sir. 
But here are the papers, with every item’ 

‘ Very good; an auditor’ (with a wave of his hand) 
‘shall look into them in due time, and I have no 
doubt will find them correct. As for the eighty 
pounds, I shall give them to Murphy, whose feel- 
ings, I could see, were hurt.’ 

‘You will remember, sir,’ urged Robert, ‘that I 
have still in my possession untouched the three 
thousand pounds with which you intrusted me on 
board the Star.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; quite right—you must keep that. I 
am better, much better now in health ; but the 
necessity may still arise for expending it in the 
manner suggested. The cares of my high office 
may be too much for me. Do you know, lad’ (he 
laid his hand in his old familiar manner on 
Robert’s arm, and sunk his voice to a whisper), ‘1 
sometimes think my brain is failing me? Suppose 
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the Governor was to go mad like George III.! 
Don’t you think that should be provided for in the 
constitution ?’ 

Robert bent his head: he knew not what to say. 
He was ashamed of his own hypocrisy, and yet 
what could he do but temporise and effect acqui- 
escence. It was clear that Maguire had not exag- 
gerated Kavanagh’s condition, which, moreover, was 
probably much worse than when he had last ap- 

in public ; nothing, indeed, but the slavish 
affection of Murphy could be proof against the con- 
viction that his master was a madman. And yet 
in this man’s hands were intrusted the destinies, 
even to life and death, of all upon the island! 
These reflections were of a nature to make Robert 
in no mood for speech, and Kavanagh ran on with 
his wild words, not only without contradiction, but 
without interruption. ‘In case anything should 
happen to me, Mary, it is true, might be regent ; but 
it is so difficult for a woman to maintain order, 
when there are revolutionary elements at work ; 
and (between a are at work even now. 
No; you, Robert, will be the interim governor, and 
will also succeed me, in case of my dying without 
issue. This is very important, and must be entered 
in the constitution before a witness.’ The speaker 
opened the door, and called for Murphy, who rose 
from the rug outside, on which he had been dis- 
consolately lying, to execute this pressing duty. 

The whole interview would have been most dis- 
tressing to Robert, were it not that pity for his 
ee was overborne by the gravest considerations 
or the future, both for himself and others. When 
it was over—that is, so soon as he could decently 
make his escape—he once more ascended the cone- 
shaped hill, which, with the exception of his own 
viceregal two-roomed residence, was the only spot 
on the whole island where he could obtain even 
comparative privacy. The summit was a level flat 
of a few feet square, and lying down on this, with 
the sky above him, the sea around him, he could 
fancy himself alone in the world. Standing up, on 
the other hand, he could not only survey all that 
insular domain (except what was hidden by the 
hill itself, which on the harbour side was somewhat 
precipitous), but could himself be seen from every 

of it. Not a tree, not a bush was there to 
intercept the view; nothing higher than a grass 
blade, save the few vegetables that already rewarded 
the industry of the colonists, appeared above the 
soil of Murphy's Island. Even now the home of 
madness and treachery, and fated, perhaps, to wit- 
ness as dark deeds as any spot beneath the sun, 
the place was already become abhorrent to him. 
He swept the horizon in hopes to see a sail (he 
cared not what, nor whence it came), with the 
feverish longing of a shipwrecked man whose 
scanty store is lessening fast: but, as his heart 
foreboded, he looked in vain. The Star had been 
blown much out of her course, or it would never 
have chanced upon the island, which lay too far to 
the south-east to be in the track of the Australian 
traders ; the little chart which he spread out before 
him told him that much; his only hope lay in the 
eomparatively small direct Tasmanian traffic, the 
ships engaged in which, however, could be seen, if 
at all, from New Town. He would watch for them 
night and day, and if seen, do his best to attract 
their notice. To-morrow, he would propose to Kav- 
anagh that a flagstaff should be placed upon the hill, 
with a banner flying to proclaim his sovereignty. 


While pondering in his mind upon these things, 
he was suddenly startled by a low and sullen 
roar, followed by a perceptible movement of the 
air, which seemed to be that of the earth itself, 
He had heard a royal salute fired from Windsor 
Castle, so that he recognised this at once for the 
report ofaheavy gun. Leaping to his feet, he once 
more looked eagerly around, for the sound had 
seemed to come from no particular quarter, expect- 
ing to descry the smoke. But there was no smoke 
to be seen. He saw the New Town people running 
along the shore, and presently others from the 
harbour meeting them, each party, as he rightly 
guessed, believing that the vessel came from the 
opposite side of the island to that, on which they 
were. The whole population, of late so depressed 
and sluggish, seemed to have wakened into life, 
clustering mages in dark masses, and with a 
murmurous hum, like bees. They too, perhaps, 
would have gladly hailed the arrival of a stranger 
strong enough to overbear the authority of Kava- 
nagh, whose severity in the case of Doolan had 
alarmed them. It was a proof of their simplicit 

that only one of them thought of ascending the hi if 
from which their curiosity, if at all, could have 
been satisfied at once. Robert did not need his 
yee to be convinced that this personage was 

aguire, 


SARAH MARTIN, THE DRESS-MAKER, 
Every now and then there casts up some striking 
instance of self-sacrifice in the cause of humanity, 
occurring in such obscure circumstances as 
clearly to indicate that they arise from the purest 
notions of benevolence. Not but that such cases 
may very often spring from a certain degree 
of fanaticism. But that does not much signify. 
Enthusiasm in trying to do some good in a 
reasonable and practical way, is not to be sharply 


challenged, and even when it goes a little » 


beyond bounds it is excusable, from being an 
agreeable make-weight against the too frequent 
exhibition of unmitigated selfishness. Of that 
species of quietly demonstrated benevolence which 
has the true ring about it, we have always looked 
with satisfaction on the case of John Pounds, the 
poor Portsmouth shoemaker, who with an inborn 
passion for gratuitous teaching, daily gathered a 
crowd of neglected and half-starved children into 
his humble booth, and taught them to read while 
hammering his leather and mending the soles of 
old boots. John, who has been long dead and 
gone, did not get much credit for his labours 
during his lifetime, but he nevertheless deserves to 
be mentioned as the real pioneer in what is now 
called ragged-school training. 

John Howard, and afterwards Mrs Fry, take a 
prominent see as having been leading reformers 
in prison discipline, and for their untiring exer- 
tions in the cause of suffering humanity they will 
ever be held in remembrance. Both, however, as 
is well known, moved in a good sphere of society. 
They were persons of fortune, and could afford to 
give time and money in carrying out their benevo- 
lent enterprises. They in no shape belonged to 
the John Pounds category of enthusiasts, who 
drudge patiently on in obscurity, doing all the 
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good they can to their fellow-creatures, while 
hardly ss means for their own daily wants. 
To this painfully moiling and toiling, yet deter- 
minedly resolute class of beings, belonged Sarah 
Martin, the dress-maker. 

Sarah was a reformer of prison management in 
the early part of the present century, and hence 
was contemporaneous with Mrs Fry; but her field 
of labour was of a local character, and much less a 
matter of general observation. If a hundred men 
or women with a similar hobby had scattered 
themselves over the country, each fixing on a 

articular jail as a scene of operation, there would 
love been room for them all. The prisons, big 
and little, were simply a disgrace. Only no one in 
high quarters thought much of what was*so dis- 
creditable. A prison was traditionally reckoned to 
be a kind of pen-fold, into which all sorts of 
human wreck of a perversely troublesome kind 
should be thrust pell-mell, and there left to 
be dealt with by magistrates, hangmen, grave- 
diggers, or anybody. Who cared about what was 
going on in the prisons? Such establishments 
might be sinks of vice and suffering. The worse 
for those who got into them—they should have 
taken better care! That was the whole philo- 
sophy of the question at a period within the 
memory of persons still living. 

On this fighting, brawling, miserably suffering, 
selfish era, Sarah Martin arose like an angel of 
mercy. Born in 1791, she was the daughter of a 
onal tradesman in the village of Caister, near 
Yarmouth, on the coast of Norfolk. Her educa- 
tion, of the most meagre kind, began at a dame- 
school in the village. Having the misfortune to 
lose her parents, she was thrown on the kindness 
of her grandmother, who could do nothing else than 

ut her, at from fourteen to fifteen years of age, to 
ad the business of dress-making in Yarmouth. 
It speaks not a little for the skill and spirit of 
industry in the poor orphan, that after about two 
years’ training she began as a dress-maker on her 
own account. As such, in a limited way, she was 
tolerably successful, being favoured with employ- 
ment from several respectable families in the place. 

Henceforth, to the end of her days, we are to 
view Sarah Martin as gaining her livelihood by 
going out to shape and sew for those requiring her 
services, her requital being at most only a few 
shillings a day. In her occupation there was, 
perhaps, little room to expand ; nor does it appear 
that she ever aimed at rising to eminence in her 
profession. The facts regarding her business avo- 
cations are rather scanty. We only know that she 
was satisfied with her position, and commanded 
respect by the modesty of her demeanour. Though 
inclined to novel-reading, she was never the least 
light-headed. Like many young women in similar 
circumstances, she might doubtless have put on a 
good deal of sham finery, and tried to cut a dash as 
a holiday belle. To make herself attractive or con- 
spicuous in this fashion, was not, however, to her 
taste. Naturally staid and thoughtful, she happily, 
when no more than nineteen years of age, heard a 
sermon preached, which by its persuasive piety 
ave a distinctly religious turn to her feelings; and 
Slowing up the impulse by a frequent perusal of 
the Scriptures, a new view of what should be her 
course of duty dawned upon her. 

Now commences the young dress-maker’s self- 
imposed mission in the work of teaching and recla- 


mation. The ignorant, the friendless, the degraded, 
were to be the special objects of her solicitude. 
Her earliest efforts lay in the direction of Sunday- 
school teaching; from which she advanced to 
attendance in the workhouse, where she became a 
fervent visitor and _consoler of the sick, the aged, 
and the afflicted. For the children in this resort 
of parochial destitution she was graciously allowed 
to devote a day in the week, at her own pecuni: 

loss, to some kind of primary instruction. To 
these duties, which encroached on her means of 
subsistence, were in time added visits to the des- 
titute sick throughout the town, everywhere carry- 
ing spiritual consolation, and planning the eleva- 
tion of the abandoned and irresolute. In this 
manner beginning her career, and gaining friends 
by the obvious simplicity of her character, 
she extended her ministrations to the town 
prison, a neglected den of infamy and misery, 


which stood prodigiously in need of some such | 


benevolent visitor. She is said to have ven- 
tured on this unusual undertaking by hearing of 
a woman who had been imprisoned on account 
of barbarous cruelty to her child. Often in passin 
the jail Sarah had yearned to get within its portal, 
in order to read the Scriptures to its inmates and 
attempt to stimulate their better feelings ; but it 
was only now she mustered courage to make the 
effort. Timidly she requested permission to per- 
form the visit of mercy, but was refused. The 
check, though discouraging, did not turn her from 
her purpose. She made a second attempt, and this 
time she had the gratification of being admitted— 
admitted as a favour to a prison from which all 
of a respectable caste shrunk with horror. 

The Yarmouth prison as it then existed is 
ictured to have been of the lowest type—confined, 
oathsome, dirty, scarcely any division of the 
sexes, the inmates gambling, fighting, boastful 
over their villainous exploits, and rejoicing in con- 
trivances for fresh delinquencies, with no chaplain 
or other authority to mitigate their brutality. 
Into this horrid arena of uproar and disgust, 
the poor dress-maker voluntarily entered, in 
the hope of reclaiming deserted and hopeless 
iniquity. The woman who was the primary 
object of her mission, was surprised to find 
that any one cared for her, and soon melting 
into tears thanked her kindly disposed visitor. So 
encouraged, Sarah read and expounded passages in 
the New Testament to other inmates who would 
listen to her. In these well-meant endeavours, 
she encountered numerous unpleasant rebuffs. 
But jeers, coarse abuse, and unmanly insolence, 
were held as nothing under a high sense of 
duty. Never faltering in her attempts, her sim- 
plicity and her gentleness won on hearts steeled to 
ordinary impressions. Sometimes she was shocked 
with the scenes that were presented, as well as with 
the language that met her ear; still she persevered, 
and gradually gained that degree of respect and 
confidence which gave her an ascendency over even 
the most profligate. Of course, she did not reach 
this measure of success without a heavy sacrifice 
of time and trouble, or in other words of loss in 
her means of livelihood. As if this were but 
a secondary consideration, she actually gave up 
every Monday to unpaid work in the prison. This 
was in addition to her attendance on Sundays, 
on which she effected the introduction of regular 
divine service ; and what is still more remarkable, 
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door supervision. 

It can hardly be supposed that Sarah Martin 
could in a course of years effect such changes for 
the better without attracting attention, and raising 
up friends to help her in the work of benevolence. 
The public seem to have got a little ashamed that 
a@ poor dress-maker, who did not perhaps earn 
more than ten or twelve shillings a week—at all 
events not more than kept her alive and paid for 
her lodgings—should have undertaken a task so 
herculean, and been so successful. A few began to 

ive her contributions of small sums to purchase 

ibles and other books requisite to carry out her 
plans of instruction. The succour came just in 
time, for she was beginning to experience priva- 
tions, though prepared to submit to want rather 
than give up her noble enterprise. 

We have not space to go into a narrative of 
Sarah’s subsequent proceedings, nor is it necessary 
for us to do so; for ample details were years ago 
(April, 1847) presented in the Edinburgh Review, 
and now a full account of this remarkable woman 
is given in her Memoir, just published by the 
Religious Tract Society. Only a few facts may be 
added to complete the outline of her career. As 
the result of assiduous labours, mental and bodily, 
during a period of twenty years, her health began 
to break down, and jail ministrations had to be 
relinquished into the hands of those who were 
regularly constituted for this species of work. 
Her plans had been successful, not only as re< 
the reclamation of old and young of both sexes, 
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Tue President of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in his annual address stated that the 
production of coal in this country is one hundred 
and twenty million tons yearly, worth, at ten shill- 
ings a ton only, sixty million pounds sterling. Of 
this prodigious quantity, whether used in producing 
power, in the smelting of metals, in manufactures 
generally, or for domestic purposes, the President 
(Mr C. W. Siemens, F.R.S.) declared that one-half 
might be saved by proper management. Here is 
asubject for consideration! Thirty million pounds 
sterling to be saved every year by proper economy. 
Not only would our deposits of coal, one of the 
most important of our national resources, last as 
long again as has been calculated; but workman- 
ship would be improved, and the public health 
promoted by the absence of smoke. All the smoke 
that at present darkens our atmosphere is so much 
fuel wasted : the quantity is far greater than most 
folk would believe. With a proper method for 
burning coal in furnaces and fireplaces, combustion 
would be perfect, and there would be no smoke. 
We hope the Mechanical Engineers will agitate the 
question until the huge saving above mentioned 
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she, in the absence of anything better, delivered | defined system of prison discipline, such as now J 
sermons and addresses of her own composition, | prevails. In her latter days she gave some super- go 
that are said to have been singularly appropriate | intendence to a school of factory girls, and per- ans 
and efficacious. formed acts of kindness in visiting the sick in the cot 
Weare afforded a glimpse of what she did in this | poorer parts of the town. At last these labours on 
department of her labours in the report of an} proved too much for her enfeebled frame, and she f 
official visitor to the prison. It is dated Sunday, | lay down to die. Her concluding days were $ 
November 29, 1835. ‘Attended divine service in| clouded by the pain of an acute complaint, which do 
the morning at the prison, The male prisoners | opiates could but temporarily assuage. She died he 
only were assembled. A female resident in the | October 15, 1843, and was interred in the church- at 
town officiated. Her voice was exceedingly melo- | yard at Caister. cit 
dious, her delivery emphatic, and her enunciation| So terminated the useful and extraordinary ca 
extremely distinct. The service was the liturgy of | career of Sarah Martin, whose name, whose un- tw 
the Church of England. Two psalms were sung | affected practical piety, and innumerable good to 
by the whole of the prisoners, and extremely well | deeds effected under extreme difficulty, we have no = 
—much better than I have heard in our best | small degree of satisfaction in being able to com- th 
appointed churches. A written discourse, of her | memorate in these pages. It is — to think ; 
own composition, was read by her. It was of a} how a really poor woman should have been left to. ti 
purely moral tendency, involving no doctrinal | do and suffer so much in the cause of humanity, cc 
points, and admirably suited to the hearers. | scarcely receiving thanks for her self-sacrifice. e 
During the performance of the service, the prisoners | No doubt, she had her own great reward, but hi 
paid the most profound attention, and the most | that does not lessen our feeling of regret that th 
marked respect; and as far as it is possible to|so little was done to shew anything like a b 
judge, appeared to take a devout interest. Evening | general sense of gratitude for her labours during 0! 
service was read by her afterwards to the female | her lifetime. Not long since, a beautiful win- tl 
prisoners.’ dow of stained glass was erected to her memory d 
But this zealous prison apostle did not confine | by public subscription in the ancient church of 0 
herself to reading and general instruction. She|St Nicholas, at Yarmouth, which at least indi- v 
had the tact to perceive that as long as there was | cates that her modest merits are at length fully ap- v 
nothing but sheer idleness among the prisoners, | preciated. Let us, too, though at this late day, add s 
there was litile chance of their moral and intel- | our meed of acknowledgment. As we have spoken 
lectual improvement. Accordingly, she introduced | with approbation of John Pounds as the pioneer in 
various petty industries, such as making straw- | ragged-school instruction, let us do equal justice to 
hats, bone-spoons, and boys’ caps, and also in-| Sarah Martin, the humble sempstress of Yarmouth, 
structed the women in the sewing of gray cotton | and help to inscribe her name in the honoured roll 
shirts. Not stopping at this, she contrived the | of the Howards, Frys, Buxtons, and others who 
formation of a fund to furnish work for prisoners | distinguished themselves as reformers of prison 
when discharged, along with a plan for their out- | discipline. Ww. © 


oe had contributed to the establishment of a| shall be effected. 
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A question often asked: Why is the weather 
or bad? has never yet been satisfactorily 
answered. Millions of people would be glad if it 
could be answered ; but meteorologists tell us that 
nothing is more difficult to make out than the laws 
of wind, rain, and sunshine. A learned American 
doctor has undertaken to clear up the mystery, and 
he states in a scientific periodical, that bad weather 
at least is occasioned by planetary influence. He 
cites a long list of famines and meteorological 
casualties, and shews that they took place when the 
two large planets Jupiter and Saturn were nearest 
to the sun. It is allowed that the moon when 
nearest the earth makes earthquakes frequent, and 
that she exerts great influence in producing the 
tides; and so the doctor says : ‘I charge the malign 
cosmical influences of continued bad weather, and 
extraordinary vicissitudes, excessive cold, excessive 
heat, and other malign meteorological inharmonies 
that destroy the crops and fruits, and inaugurate 
blights, famines, and nin periodical excess 
of planetary attraction” But he takes care to add 
that he does not mean planetary influence in the 
degraded sense in which it was understood by the 
astrologers. The doctor’s fellow-countrymen 
will no doubt discuss his propositions ; meanwhile, 
we may trust the weather question to the steady 
and intelligent progress of the Meteorological Office. 
A significant commentary on the complaints 
made of the abundance of rain, and the ‘ unseason- 
able’ weather which marked the close of 1872, is 
afforded by the fact, that the country generally was 
healthy. In the first half of January of this year 
the number of deaths in London was nearly 700 
below the average of ten years, being at the rate of 
19 to the 1000 only. Of all the large towns in 
England, London was then the healthiest. In the 
same period, the number of deaths from diseases of 
the respiratory organs was about 400 a week ; the 
average of the preceding ten years was more than 
700 a week. We thus see that a damp mild winter 
is less destructive of life than a winter with the 
usual amount of frost and snow. For the time 
above referred to (the first two weeks of the year), 
London compared favourably with foreign cities: 
in Paris the death-rate was 22 per 1000, in Brussels 
24, in Berlin 25, in New York 29, in Vienna 35, 
and in Rome 41 per 1000. 

Dr Angus Smith of Manchester having observed 
that stone walls in the atmosphere of a town, much 
exposed to rain, are the most liable to decay, and 
Salioving the acid in the air to be the occasion of 
the decay, has made experiments with a view 
to ascertain the amount of resistance to acids of 
different kinds of stone. Lumps of stone, one inch 
cube, were soaked in acid solutions, for different 
periods of time, and were then tested by the fall of 
a hammer, the number of blows being taken as the 
measure of the resistance. Some of the specimens 
gave way at once and crumbled into sand ; others 
resisted long ; and some siliceous stones had scarcely 
been affected by the acids. These trials are pre- 
liminary to an extended series, in which Dr Angus 
Smith hopes to discover the kinds of stone that can 
be depended on to resist for the longest time the 
destructive effects of a town atmosphere. 

The question as to the strength of wrought-iron, 
and the effect produced on the structure of the 
metal by wear and tear, is one that has been much 


discussed since railways came into operation, and 
is not yet settled. Experiments made recently in 
France gave results which are worthy of notice. A 
wrought-iron axle, two-and-a-half inches diameter, 
was twisted 10,800 times, and subjected to 32,400 
shocks without changing the texture of the iron. 
Another, after 129,000 twists, shewed no alteration 
to the naked eye, but when examined by a micro- 
scope, was found to be a mass of fibres resembling 
a bundle of fine wires. And so it went on, the 
change in the structure of the iron. becoming more 
and more marked, the more the iron was twisted. 
In the concluding experiment, the axle went 
through ten months of twisting, and more than a 
hundred and twenty thousand turns, and was con- 
verted into a mass of crystals, and had completely 
lost the appearance of wrought-iron. This confirms 
what has com often demonstrated, that, after long 
use, iron becomes unsafe. 

A firm, Whelpley and Storer, at Boston (Mass.), 
have invented a puddling furnace which burns pul- 
verised fuel, producing a flame of intense quien 
and with such complete combustion that no smoke, 
nothing but a cloud of fine white ashes, escapes 
from the chimney. With some modifications, a 
furnace of this kind has been used at one of the 
monster slaughter-houses in Chicago, where thou- 
sands of pigs are every year converted into pork, 
for the consumption and deodorisation of refuse 
animal matter. Formerly the establishment paid 
seventy-five dollars a day for the carting away of 
the refuse. Now, a portion is burnt in the furnace, 
and the remainder is dried, deodorised, and con- 
verted into a valuable fertiliser, by means of a high 
temperature, and a small admixture of pulverised 
coke or coal. So effectual is the process that, how- 
ever offensive the refuse, not the slightest ‘ effiu- 
vious odour’ is perceptible ; and as a ton of the 
fertiliser, worth from sixteen to twenty dollars, 
can be produced in an hour, the profit is worth 
consideration. Of course the result depends on 
proper construction of the furnace ; but from the 
foregoing description, it would appear easy to carry 
on without offence certain trades which are now 
nuisances, and with the greater certainty because 
vapours and exhalations from all parts of the works 
may be led to the furnace and there rendered 
harmless. 

The Regenerative Furnace which we mentioned 
last year as invented by Mr Siemens, holds its 
place as the best ever yet contrived for producing 
intense heat with small consumption of fuel. A 
proof of its excellence is that it converts iron ore 
directly into good steel, as may be seen at an estab- 
lishment in South Wales where hundreds of tons 
are converted every week. 

How to utilise slag, is a question which we have 
from time to time noticed. It is an important 

uestion, because for every ton of cast-iron pro- 

uced in the furnaces of the kingdom more than 
half a ton of slag is produced at the same time; 
and considering that more than six million tons of 
iron are manufactured in Great Britain in a year, 
it will be seen that the quantity of slag thrown off 
is prodigious. Notwithstanding that it is cast into 
blocks, and used in forming embankments, in 
building barriers against the sea, in laying founda- 
tions, and is broken up for road-metal, there still 
remains so much that the iron-masters are at their 
wits’ end how to get rid of it. Mr Bodmer points 
out a way in the Journal of the Iron and Steel 
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Institute. He passes the slag while it is yet soft 
from the furnace between + ate which flatten it 
into small scales. These, by a little bruising and 
shaking, are easily reduced to sand ; and this sand, 
mixed with lime, makes excellent bricks. With 
proper machinery, and steel moulds, 80,000 of such 

ricks can be made in a week, varying in colour 
from a bright gray to a dark iron. Slag-sand can 
also be used in the manufacture of Portland cement ; 
and now that (as we mentioned recently) General 
Scott has discovered a way to make cement from 
the sediment of sewage, the slag-sand may be mixed 
therewith to improve its quality, and thus burden- 
some waste and annoyance will be converted into a 
valuable building material, applicable to construc- 
tions of all kinds. 

There is nothing like a name. The Electro- 
stannus Company which has been formed at Bir- 
mingham would, perhaps, not have attracted atten- 
tion if called the Electro-tinning Company. A 
little mystery provokes curiosity ; but the Company 
nevertheless undertake to do work meritorious of 
its kind. They dip old dish-covers and shabby tin 
things of all sorts into a bath, and they (that is, the 
utensils, not the Company) come out looking bright 
and beautiful, and equal to new. Other things 
besides tin can be treated by the same process, 
with equal effect. For example: light steel toys, 
harness-fittings, spurs, springs for upholsterers, 
bedsteads, gas-fittings, locks, keys, hinges; in 
short, any metallic article may be made bright as 
silver by a dip into the Company’s wonderful bath. 
It is easy to understand that the applications of 
such a process are almost unlimited ; while it may 
prove useful for scientific purposes, and for the 
protection or beautifying of some parts of philo- 
sophical apparatus. It may also be abused, as other 
good things are, and dealers in sham half-crowns may 
turn it to profit. To insure a perfect result, what- 
ever is dipped must first be made ‘chemically 
clean’ by proper washing; but once bright, the 
articles, to quote the Company’s words, ‘possess 
entire freedom from oxidation, which means that 
they won’t become rusty. If this be an absolute 
fact, the invention and the application are the more 
valuable. 

The committee appointed by the War Office to 
investigate the question of gun-cotton and torpedoes 
have made experiments in the British Channel with 
important results. They have ascertained that 
gun-cotton, though saturated with water, can be 
exploded by electricity with a detonating fuse, 
and with but little loss of power: that nitrated 
gun-cotton is somewhat more powerful than the 
ordinary kind: that picric powder is nearly, if not 

uite, equal to gun-cotton in explosive power, and 
that gun-cotton and picric powder are far superior 
to 

e Moncrieff gun bears the test of experience, 
and does all that its inventor promised. It sinks 
down out of sight of the enemy when fired, from 
the effect the recoil ; loaded without 
exposing the gunners, who, means of mirrors, 
can take aim Shile still hidden. The carriage is so 
constructed that the gun then rises, so to speak, of 
itself to its place above the parapet, is instantl 
fired, and sinks down once more with the recoi 
Twenty Moncrieff guns have lately been con- 
structed at Woolwich, and are, as we hear, to be 
used in the defences of our southern coast. 

The electric light has been in use at the South 


Forelandjlighthouse, near Dover, from the beginning 
of 1872, and with satisfactory results. The utility 
of that establishment is now to be further increased, 
and two big trumpets are to be set up, to be 
sounded by steam in foggy weather. On the coast 
of the United States there are thirty-three fog- 
signals—whistles, syrens, or trumpets ; and they are 
found so serviceable that their power and their 
number are to be increased. Nothing is so helpless 
as a ship in a fog, and a signal which warns them 
of danger when the danger cannot be seen, will 
surely be ‘hailed’ by mariners. 


In a discussion by the Geological Society about . 


the recent discoveries of tin in Queensland, it was 
stated that the one hundred and seventy miles of 
frontage for stream-tin works were worth thirteen 
million pounds sterling, and that taking together 
the mineral regions of Queensland and New South 
Wales, there is twenty-five times more tin lying on 
the surface than the whole annual produce of 
Cornwall. 

The completion of the telegraph, and establish- 
ment of a thoroughfare all across Australia from 
north to south, inspire the colonists with a desire 
to explore the western half of the country. Of that 
half scarcely anything is known; and two expe- 
ditions have been organised to start from Adelaide, 
travel up the central line for a certain distance, 
when one of the two will turn south-west and make 
for Perth, the port of Western Australia. The 
other party will push on two degrees farther to the 
north ; then diverge to the north-west, through an 
entirely unknown country, whence a course will be 
laid also for Perth. In addition to drays and 
horses, these parties are provided with camels and 
Afghan drivers; and they expect to accomplish 
their task in about eight months. We may there- 
fore anticipate that by next autumn large additions 
will have been made to our knowledge of Australia. 
Hitherto the colonists have been well rewarded for 
their endeavours, for they have discovered broad 
and fertile regions, and have proved that the 
interior is not a desert, as was for so many years 
imagined. 


MY STUDY. 


Yes ! Contemplation hath her holy nooks ! 

Thou ’rt one of them, my Study, in my eyes ; 

And thee I love, and as devoutly prize, 

As can their palaces great kings or dukes, 

Behold! thy morn-illumined window looks 

On roses, daisies, butterflies, and bees ; 

On the towered town-clock, yonder blue-dim trees, 
And far horizon hills with viewless brooks. 

Here is my desk, and there my shelves of books, 
Topped with a bust of Samuel at his prayers, 

. Who fronts a pictured man of reverend hairs, 
And brow that frowns with grave and just rebukes. 
Thee Morns I give ; then haste to April’s rooks, 
Or Summer’s bean-fields, Autumn's purple hills, 
Or fruitful hazels fringing hermit rills, 

Or to her ripe fields and her wealthy stooks ; 
For every day must have its playful hour, 
In haunts of men, or Nature’s sunny bower. 
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